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SIXTH S ERIES- 


A RAILWAY INTO CLOUDLAND. 


By GEorGE GALE THOMAS. 


ME was when the traveller who 
31 would ascend the higher Swiss 
valleys had either to trust to 
‘Shanks his mare’ or drive a hard 
bargain with the crafty mountain 
innkeeper for a plodding saddle- 
horse and a man to lead the same. Picking his 
way painfully up rough bridle-paths, he had to 
divide his attention unequally between keeping his 
balance over the lurches of the faithful beast and 
the delights of the scenery gradually unfolding to 
his gaze in the ascent, and the appreciation of the 
scenery generally suffered considerably from the 
inequalities of the road. Then, as the number of 
travellers increased, the enterprising Swiss began 
to cater for their patrons by making roads up the 
more frequented valleys ; the diligence was installed, 
and twice a week in the season went rumbling up 
and down with its little cargo of mountaineers, 

To-day Switzerland has become in very truth 
‘the playground of Europe,’ and its tourists are 
counted by tens of thousands yearly. The old 
cumbrous methods no longer suffice, and the Swiss, 
ever equal to the occasion if money is to be 
made, have laid out considerable sums in the 
construction of mountain railways, whose tiny 
tracks wind their sinuous way up many an up- 
land valley from the Oberland on the one side to 
the Valais on the other. 

No longer does the stream of carriage traffic find 
its way over the Pass of the Briinig. The road is 
deserted even in the height of the season, and 
an ever-increasing army of travellers crowds the 
little train creeping over the steep ridge. Instead 
of a six-mile tramp up the road from Interlaken 
to the little village of St Beatenberg, perched on 
the precipitous edge of the Guggisgrat, one can 
ascend in a little car from the bank of the blue 
Lake of Thun. 

To be sure, the nervous traveller has a mauvais 
quart @heure as he anxiously watches the wire- 
cable which alone stands between him and 
eternity ; but nevertheless this little railway has 
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made one of the most delightful villages of the 
Alps accessible to all. 

Not content with achievements such as these, 
the Swiss have made railways up the Rigi and 
Pilatus to heights of six and seven thousand feet 
respectively, and other smaller heights like the 
Stanserhorn, the Burgenstock, and the Schynige 
Platte; while the little railway up to the heights 
of Miirren gives one the thrilling experience of 
ascending a gradient of one in four. Last year, 
too, was finished the railway up the Rothhorn, 
which holds the present record as the highest 
railway in Switzerland. ' 

The success of these ventures has only encour- 
aged the Swiss to higher flights of enterprise, and 
the latest plan is one the audacity of which far 
exceeds all previous attempts. This is none other 
than to carry a railway to the very summit of 
the Jungfrau, a height of 13,670 feet, only two 
thousand short of the height of Mont Blanc itself— 
a railway into the very topmost pinnacles of the 
Alps, up above the clouds. ‘C'est trop, cest trop de 
Paudace, said a Swiss to me, standing in the valley 
below ; and the impertinence of the attempt—if 
one may use the expression—comes home to the 
traveller looking up to those awful heights, now 
hidden in cloudland, now gleaming white and 
gold in the sun far above the world of life. 

The result to be achieved was tempting in the 
last degree. Who would not be ready, if it were 
possible, to take a train journey to the top of the 
Jungfrau, and enjoy the delights of being at a 
height hitherto only accessible to a few hardy 
mountaineers after long and arduous toil, with- 
out counting the heavy expense of employing the 
necessary guides? Here was a golden harvest to 
be reaped if Nature could be vanquished. Only 
a millionaire was wanted, and the promoters were 
fortunate in finding in M. Guyot-Sellat one who 
combined an enterprising brain with the longest 
purse in Switzerland; and, under his fostering 
care, the work was commenced last summer. 

Hitherto mountain engineering had been limited 
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to levelling tracks on reasonably accessible paths 
and devising special systems of cog-wheels with 
which to pull up the steep gradients and to 
regulate the speed of the descent. But the 
presence of a glacier or of snow-drifts above the 
snow-line had been thought to be an insurmount- 
able barrier to mechanical progress ; and from a 
height of 9000 feet upwards the mountain was 
in the region of eternal snow. How, then, to 
prevent the line being swept away, as fast as 
made, by the constant avalanches on the upper 
snow-fields? or how to carry it over the endless 
crevasses of a slowly-descending glacier? Impos- 
sible! There was but one way—to go under- 
ground ; and this was the plan adopted. 

The starting-point chosen for the railway is 
itself some 7000 feet above the level of the sea, 
leaving nearly 7000 feet still to be surmounted. 
Setting out from the fertile plain of Interlaken, 
tlie little train of the Bernese Oberland railway 
is taken for a toilsome ascent of seven miles up 
the valley, until Grindelwald is reached after an 
hour and a half. Here the train of the Wengern 
Alp railway turns aside up the great valley and 
crawls painfully higher and higher to the ridge 
of the Little Scheidegg. At this picturesque spot, 
in an amphitheatre of great mountains, the Jung- 
frau railway commences. The line runs first on 
open ground, gradually ascending on the slopes of 
the great snow-capped Eiger. To the right is the 
steep side of the Jungfrau, seamed with the track 
of the avalanches that thunder down its side every 
half-hour on the hot summer days. As we ascend 
higher, the deep valley of Lauterbrunnen appears 
in sight beyond the Wengern Alp; while above it 
is perched the little hamlet of Mirren, hanging 
on the very brink of the precipice. 

At length we reach the edge of the Eiger 
glacier, where the first station is already being 
made. It had been originally intended to carry 
the open track somewhat farther on to the foot 
of the great rock of the Rothstock; but it was 
found that the constant falls of rock from the 
steep sides rendered it too dangerous; so from 
this point the line is to run underground, beneath 
the Eiger glacier, to the station of Moénchjoch, at 
a height of 10,500 feet, thence continuing along 
the side of the Ménch to the station of the Jung- 
fraujoch (11,100 feet), where the Jungfrau itself 
is directly attacked. 

The first gallery at the side of the glacier was 
commenced last summer. The hardness of the 
rock necessitated the use of powerful explosives. 
A newly invented explosive—lithotrit—was tried. 
It has the advantage of being perfectly harmless 
if brought into contact with flame in an uncon- 
fined space, and it is claimed by its inventor that 
it acts better than dynamite when confined, and 
is unaffected by changes of temperature, while at 
the same time costing only half the price. 

Slowly and painfully the shafts are sunk to 
enable the tunnels to be struck out below in 


either direction, and at the end of the summer 
these were being pushed rapidly on to permit 
as many workmen as possible to have room to 
work . underground through the winter. Some 
three hundred are employed—lItalians, as is usual 


on all railway works in Switzerland—and they’ 


are sheltered in two barrack-houses some half 
a mile apart. 

As I entered the first house from the outer air, 
I stepped into a world of darkness, where the 
air was close and stifling. Down each side was a 
row of berths divided by boards—each berth for 
two men. Here and there an unkempt son of 
the South was lying under a sort of horse-cloth 
blanket. At the end of the barrack the smiling 
magasinero led the way into the larder, stored 
as for a siege; for after the end of September 
the little railway up from Grindelwald and 
Lauterbrunnen works no longer, owing to the 
winter snows. From that time on until the end 
of May these men are to be up on the mountain- 
side, cut off from the living world, exiles in a 
world of snows magnificent to see, but cold and 
inclement in the last degree. In the day they 
are boring away in the tunnels, and at evening 
return to the barrack near to pass the night. 
Dreariest of existences ! 

At intervals the tunnels will have galleries 
giving access to the upper world, and at each of 
these will be built the inevitable restaurant, with 
a balcony for the view. As each stage is com- 
pleted passengers will be run on to the point of 
vantage ; and the undertaking will thus be made 
to pay its way step by step as it goes, and 
an immediate return will be obtained on the 
capital, 

Already a million francs have been expended, 
and it is expected that five or six millions—say 
about £250,000—will be spent in all. In this way, 
even should unexpected circumstances prevent the 
farther progress of the railway at any given point, 
a profitable return will be assured to the enter- 
prising owners; for there will always be an 
enormous number of people only too ready to 
take advantage of the opportunity of getting, 
without risk or fatigue, to these high altitudes 
to breathe the exhilarating air and rest a while 
among the eternal snows. 

There will be nothing unpleasant in the under- 
ground journey, as the propelling power will be 
electricity. Works are being constructed for the 
utilisation of some of the immense water-power 
of Lauterbrunnen for transmission up the moun- 
tain; and the familiar rack-and-pinion system 
of cog-wheels to run in the middle of the track 
will be employed for the trains. 

Four years will be taken for the work, so that 
the year 1900 should witness its completion. The 
last portion of the tunnel will run into the very 
heart of the mountain, whence the passengers 
will mount by a lift for nearly three hundred 
feet to the summit of the Jungfrau—to enjoy 
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one of the noblest views in the whole world. 
What shall we say of this invasion of the silence 
of the eternal snows—of this trespass upon one 
of the few things that still remain sacred to us? 

There is no doubt that the project, if successful, 
will serve many a useful purpose. It will open 
to all the world the wondrous beauties of the 
view from that magnificent height, and give the 
weakest the opportunity of breathing an invigor- 
ating air to which they would never have had 
the strength to climb. For medical purposes it 
will enable a useful study of the causes and pre- 
vention of mountain-sickness to be made, and 
will confer a boon by systematic meteorological 
observations on the summit, which will warn 
climbers in all parts of the country of coming 
changes, and thus materially lessen the danger of 
expeditions. 

On such a vast area as this single mountain, 
the outlets of the railway to the upper air will 
be hardly distinguishable, and except at those 
points, and at the actual summit, the mountain 
will be left practically as silent aud untrodden 


as.ever; while for those who want to be even 
more alone with Nature, there still remain enough 
peaks to give the most energetic climber a wider 
playground than he can ever fully explore. Yet 
one cannot but feel a sincere, if sentimental, regret 
for this noble giantess of the Alps, who has stood 
proudly in her loneliness from all time, admitting 
to her vast silences none but the bolder spirits of 
the ages, aud delivering up her secrets only to the 
worthy few who have wooed through storm and 
stress, braving the dangers of the treacherous snow 


and the hidden crevasse, and daring the perils of 


the roaring avalanche and blinding snow-drift. 

. Have any dared to treat her without respect— 
they have been swept away into nameless graves 
in her icy bosom. But now she is to succumb 
to this daring attack, and admit to her inner secrets 
the crowding tourist and the personally-conducted 
tripper, or any one who will care to spend forty 
francs on a return railway-ticket, while the clear 
air of the topmost height is disturbed by impor- 
tunate voices demanding from the waiters ‘ Lager 
Bier mit Cigarren,’ 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—SMITWOOD, 


HAT I am alive to this day and fit 
to write this tale 1 owe to William 
Baillie. He saw me fall and the 
press close over me, and though hard 
beset himself, he made one effort 
for my salvation. ‘ Mathy,’ he cried, 

‘and Tam and Andra, look after your man and 
get him up,’ and then once more he was at death- 
grips. They obeyed his bidding as well as they 
might, and made a little ring in the centre around 
me, defending me with their weapons. Then they 
entwined us and lifted me, senseless as I was, to 
the light and air. As for Kennedy, he was heavy 
and florid, and his life had gone from him at the 
first overthrow. 

I do not know well how I was got from the 
fray. I think I should have been killed had not 
the Ruthvens, whose best men were wounded, 
given way a little after. Their trick of surround- 
ing the enemy by spreading wide their wings 
was not wise, and met with sorry success; for it 
left their middle so weak that when Kennedy and 
the valiant Earl had been mastered there re- 
mained no resistance. So, when my friends made 
haste to push with me to the back, they found 
their path none so hard. And after all that there 
was nothing but confusion and rout; the one side 
fleeing with their wounded, the other making no 
effort to pursue, but remaining to rest and heal 
their hurts, 

As I have said, I was unconscious for some 
time, and when I revived I was given & sleeping 
draught of the gipsies’ own making. . It put me 


into a profound slumber, so that I slept for the 
rest of the day and night, and well on to the 
next morning. When I awoke I was in a rough 
cart, drawn by two little horses, in the centre of 
the troop, who were hurrying westward. I felt 
my body with care, and found that I was whole 
and well, A noise still hummed in my head, and 
my eyes were not very clear, as, indeed, was natural 
after the fray of the day before. But I had no 
sore hurt, only little flesh scratches, which twinged 
at the time, but would soon be healed. 

But if this was my case, it was not that of the 
rest of the band. The battle had been like all 
such gipsy fights—very terrible and bloody, but 
with no great roll of dead. Indeed, on our side 
we had not lost a man ; and of the enemy Kennedy 
alone had died, who, being a big man and full- 
blooded, had been suffocated in his fall by the 
throng above him. It was just by little that I 
had escaped the same fate, for we two at the 
time had been in death-grips ; and had I not been 
thin and hardy of frame I should have perished 
there and then. But the wounds were so terrible 
on both sides that it scarce seemed possible that 
many could ever recover. Yet I heard in after-days 
that not one died as a result of that day’s en- 
counter. Even the Earl of Hell and his daughter 
Jean recovered from their wounds and wandered 
through the country for many years. But the 
sight of the folk around me on the march was 
very terrible. One man limped along with a great 
gash on his thigh, in which I could have placed 
my open hand. Another had three fingers shorn 
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off, and carried his maimed and bandaged arm 
piteously. Still a third lay in the cart with a 
breast wound which gaped at every breath, and 
seemed certain ere long to bring death. Yet of 
such strength and hardihood were these extra- 
ordinary people that they made light of such 
wounds, and swore they would be healed in three 
weeks’ time. Perhaps this tenacity of life is due 
in some part to their excellent doctoring, for it 
is certain that these folk have great skill in 
medicaments, and with herb-concoctions and I 
know not what else will often perform wondrous 
cures. I have my own case as an instance—where 
first I was restored from a high fever by their 
skill, and second from a fit of suffocation far more 
deadly. 

The storms of the day before had passed, and 
a light frost set in which made the air clear and 
sharp and the country-side plain even to the dis- 
tances. We were passing under the great mass of 
Tintock, a high hump-backed hill which rises 
sheer from the level land and stands like a mighty 
sentinel o’er the upper Clyde valley. We travelled 
slow, for the wounded were not fit to bear much 
speed, and many of the folk walked, to suffer the 
horses to be yoked to the carts. After a little I 
espied the captain walking at the side, with his 
shoulder and cheeks bandaged, but as erect and 
haughty as ever. Seeing that I was awake, he 
came over beside me and asked very kindly after 
my health. His tenderness toward me was as 
great as if I had been his son or nearest blood- 
kin. When I told him that I was well and would 
get down and walk beside him, he said that that 
would be a most unbecoming thing, and would 
never do, but that he would have a horse brought 
me from the back. So a horse was brought—an 
excellent black, with white on its fetlocks—and I 
mounted, and, despite some little stiffness, found 
it much to my liking. 

Baillie told of the end of the battle and all the 
details of its course. He was in the highest spirits ; 
for, though his folk were sore wounded, they had 
yet beaten their foes and sent them off in a worse 
plight than themselves. Above all he was full of 
a childish vanity in his own prowess. ‘Saw you 
that muckle hullion Kennedy, Master Burnet? I 
gied him some gey licks, but I never could win 
near eneuch to him for his muckle airth, You 
grippit him weel, and he’ll no bother us mair. 
His ain folk’ll keep quiet eneuch aboot the affair, 
I’ll warrant, so we may look to hear naething 
mair about it. I’m thinkin’, tae, that the Yerl’ll 
no’ seek to come back my gate again. I tried to 
mak’ him fecht like a gentleman, but faith, he 
wadna dae’t. He just keepit cuttin’ at my shanks 
till I was fair wild, and telled some o’ our ain 
folk to tak’ the legs frae the body wi’ a scythe- 
stick. I ha’ena seen a fecht like it since that at 
the Romanno Brig fifteen years syne, atween the 
Faas and the Shawes, when they were gaun frae 
Haddington to Harestane. Oor folk wad ha’e been 


in’t if they hadna comed up ower late and just 
seen the end 0’t.’ 

‘And will you have no further trouble about 
the matter?’ I asked. ‘If the justice gets word of 
it will you not suffer?’ 

‘Na, na,’ he said, with conviction ; ‘nae fear. 
Thae things dinna come to the lugs o’ the law. 
We didna dae ony hairm except to oorsels, and 
there’s nane o’ us killed save Kennedy, whae 
deed a naitural death, so there can be nae word 
aboot that. Forbye, how’s the law to grip us?’ 
And he turned on me a face full of roguish mirth 
which looked oddly between the bandages. ‘If 
they heard we were at Biggar Moss yae day and 
cam’ after us, afore the morn we wad be in the 
Douglas muirs or the Ettrick hills. We’re kittle 
cattle to fash wi’. We gang slow for ordinar’, but 
when aucht presses we can flee like a flock 0° 
stirlin’s.’ 

‘Then where are you going?’ I asked. 

‘Whaur but to Lanerick,’ he said. ‘There’s a 
fair comes on there Monday three days, and the 
muir is grand beddin’. I didna ask your will on 
the maitter, for I kenned a’ places the noo were 
muckle the same to ye, provided they were safe 
and no’ ower far away frae the wast country.’ 

‘That’s true enough,’ I said, thinking sadly of 
Marjory and my miserable plight. I had not told 
Baillie anything of my story, for I did not care to 
commit it to such ears. But I was glad that we 
travelled in this airt, for I had still in my heart 
a wild hope that by some fortunate chance I 
should be in time to save my love. 

About midday we came to Lanark Moor, where 
the baggage and shelties, as well as most of the 
women and children, were left behind to find an 
encampment. As for us, we pushed on to the town 
to see what was doing and hear some news of 
the country-side. I had no fear of detection, for 
in my new guise I passed for the veriest gipsy 
in the land. .I was still clothed in my suit of 
crimson, but the fight had left it torn in many 
places, and all smirched with mire and bog-water. 
Also, my face was not only stained with the 
captain’s dye, but the storms and dust of the 
encounter had deepened its colour to the likeness 
of an Ethiop. I had not a rag left of gentility, 
save maybe the sword which still swung at my 
side. In this fashion I rode by Baillie’s elbow 
in a mood neither glad nor sad, but sunk in a 
sort of dogged carelessness. The entrance to the 
town was down a steep path from the moor, for 
the place is built above the gorge of the Clyde, yet 
somewhat lower than the surrounding moorlands. 
Far on all sides I had a view of the wide land- 
scape, from the rugged high hills of Tweeddale 
and the upper Clyde to the lowlands in the west, 
which stretch to Glasgow and the sea. 

But when we came to the town there was a 
great to-do, men running about briskly and 
talking to one another, old women and young 
gossiping at house and close doors, and the upper 
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windows filled with heads. There was a curious, 
anxious hum throughout the air, as if some great 
news “had come, or was coming ere long. I forgot 
for a-moment my position, and leaned from the 
saddle to ask the cause at a man who stood 
talking to a woman at the causeway-side. He 
looked at me rudely. ‘What for d’ye want to 
ken, ye black-faced tinkler? D’ye think it’ll 
maitter muckle to you what king there is when 
you’re hangit?’ But the woman was more 
gracious, and deigned to give me some sort of 
answer. ‘There’s word o’ news,’ she said. ‘We 
kenna yet what it is, and some think ae thing 
and some anither, but a’ are agreed that it’ll 
mak’ a gey stramash i’? the land. A man cam’ 
ridin’ here an hour syne, and has been closeted 
wi’ the Provost ever since. Honest man, his 
heid’ll be fair turned if there’s onything wrang, 
for he’s better at sellin’ tatties than reddin’ the 
disorders o’ the State.’ And then the man by her 
side bade her hold her peace, and I rode on 
without hearing more. 

By-and-by we came to the market-place, where 
stands the ancient cross of Lanerick, whereat 
all proclamations are made for the Westlands. 
Straight down from it one looks on the steep 
braes of Kirkfieldbank and the bridge which the 
Romans built over the river; and even there 
the murmur of the great falls in Clyde comes to 
a man’s ear. The place was thronged with 
people standing in excited groups, and the 
expression on each face was one of expectancy. 
Folk had come in from the country round as on 
some errand of inquiry, and the coats of a few 
of the soldiery were to be discerned among the 
rest. But I had no fear of them, for they were 
of the Lowlands regiment, and had no knowledge 
of me. The sight of us, and of myself in especial 
—for Baillie had changed his garb—caused some 
little stir in the crowd and many inquisitive looks, 

The captain came up to me. ‘There’s dooms 
little to be done here,’ he cried; ‘the place is 
in sic a fever. I canna think what’s gaun to 
happen. We may as weel gang back to the 
muirs and wait till things quiet doun.’ 

‘I know not either,’ said I; and yet all the 
time I knew I was lying, for I had some faint 
guess at the approach of great tidings, and my 
heart was beating wildly. 

Suddenly the crowd parted at the farther end, 
and a man on a wearied grey horse rode up 
toward the cross. He held a bundle of papers 
in his hand, and his face was red with hurry 
and excitement, ‘News,’ he cried hoarsely— 
‘great news—the greatest and the best that the 
land has heard for many a day.’ And as the 
people surged round in a mighty press he waved 
them back, and dismounted from his horse. 
Then slowly and painfully he ascended the steps 
of the cross and leaned for a second against the 
shaft to regain his breath. Then he stood forward, 
and cried out in a loud voice that all in the 


market-place might hear: ‘I have ridden post- 
haste from Edinbro’ with the word, for it came 
only this morn. James Stuart has fled from the 
throne, and William of Orange has landed in 
the south, and is on his way to London, The 
bloody house has fallen, and the troubling of 
Israel is at an end.’ 

At that word there went through the people 
that sound which I shall never forget as long as 
I live—the sigh of gratitude for a great deliverance. 
It was like a passing of a wind through a forest, 
and more terrible to hear than all the alarms 
of war. And then there followed a mighty 
shout, so loud and long that the roofs trembled, 
and men tossed bonnets in air, and cried aloud 
and wept, and ran hither and thither like mad- 
men. At last the black cloud of the persecution 
had lifted from their land, and they were free 
to go and tell their kinsmen in hiding that all 
danger was gone for ever. 

As for myself, what shall I say? My first 
feeling was one of utter joy. Once more I was 
free to go whither I liked and call my lands 
my own. Now I could overmaster my cousin 
and set out to the saving of my lass. Indeed, I, 
who am a king’s man through and through, and 
who sorrowed.in after-days for this very event, 
am ashamed to say that my only feeling at the 
moment was one of irrepressible gladness. No 
one who has not for many months bten under 
the shadow of death can tell the blessedness of 
the release. But even as I joyed I thought of 
Marjory, and the thought recalled me to my 
duty. 

‘Have you a fast horse?’ I said to the captain. 

He looked at me in amazement, for the tidings 
were nothing to him, and in my face he must 
have read something of my tale. 

‘You mean’—— he said. 

‘Yes, yes,’ said I; ‘it means that I am now 
safe, and free to save another. I must be off 
hot-foot. Will you lend me a horse ?’ 

‘Take mine,’ said he; ‘it’s at your service ; and 
take my guidwill wi’ ye;’ and he dismounted 
and held out his hand. 

I mounted and took his hand in one parting 
grip. ‘God bless you, William Baillie, for an 
honest man and a gentleman;’ and I was off 
without another word. 

I passed over the road I had come, and had 
no time to reflect on the difference in my 
condition from two hours agone, when, abject 
and miserable, I had plodded along it. Now all 
my head was in a whirl and my heart in a 
storm of throbbing. The horse’s motion was too 
slow to keep pace with my thoughts and my 
desires; and I found me posting on ahead of 
myself, eager to be at my goal. In such wild 
fashion I rode over the low haughlands of Clyde, 
and forded the river at a deep place where it 
flowed still and treacherous among reeds, never 
heeding, but swimming my horse across, though 
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I had enough to do to land on the other side. 
Then on through the benty moorlands of Douglas- 
side, and past the great wood of the Douglas Castle. 
My whole nature was centred in one great desire 
of meeting, and yet even in my longing I had 
a deadly suspicion that all might not be well— 
that I had come too late. 

Then I saw the trees, and the old house of 
Smitwood lying solemn among its meadows. I 
quickened my horse to fresh exertion. Like a 
whirlwind he went up the avenue, making the 
soft turf fly beneath his heels. Then with a 


start I drew him up at the door, and cried 
loudly for admittance. i 

Master Veitch came out with a startled face, 
and looked upon me with surprise. 

‘Is Marjory within?’ I cried. 
quick, tell me !’ 

‘Marjory,’ he replied, and fell back with a 
white face. ‘Do you seek Marjory? She left 
here two days agone to go to you, when you 
sent for her. Your servant Nicol went after her.’ 

*O my God, I cried, ‘I am too late!’ and I 
leaned against my horse in despair. 


‘Marjory !— 


THREE YEARS OF THE NEW DEATH-DUTIES. 


UR years have passed since Sir 
William Harcourt brought in his 
Budget of 1894, and the new 
death-duties have now been in force 
for three complete financial years. 
Opinions have differed, and for a 
time probably will continue to differ, as to the 
mischievous or beneficial effect of the Finance 
Act; but all are agreed that the statute which 
regulates the payment of about one-tenth of the 
annual revenue of the country was the greatest 
piece of legislation of the day, and entitles its 
author to rank as a Budget-maker with Sir Robert 
Peel and Mr Gladstone. 

The act, it may be recalled, was the result of 
agitation. A section of the community had long 
clamoured for some readjustment of the burden 
of taxation, for a new and fertile principle of 
levying duties ; and Sir William Harcourt’s Budget 
was therefore not entirely due to a lean year. 
‘If I had had a surplus instead of a deficit, he 
stated in parliament, ‘I would still have attempted 
to deal with the death-duties” At the same time 
it was the natural concomitant of a deficit on the 
imperial balance-sheet for the year and of in- 
creased expenditure on the navy. For long 
national expenditure had been increasing by leaps 
and bounds, till in twenty years it had expanded 
nearly £24,000,000, and in a period of com- 
parative peace had reached (if we include grants 
to local taxation) the astounding annual total of 
£103,000,000. To find the money was the first 
object of the Chancellor of the Exchequer; to 
reform the incidence of taxation, and avert the 
dangers of a socialistic attack upon individual 
property by a fair diminution of taxes on the 
comparatively poor, and a fair increase of taxes 
on accumulated wealth, were his next aims. 
Determined to adhere to the sound maxim of all 
good housekeeping, imperial or domestic, ‘Pay 
as you go, Sir William Harcourt found himself 
compelled to provide for an estimated deficit in 
the coming year of £4,500,000, and £1,000,000 
he obtained from the readjustment of the death- 
duties—a readjustment which he expected ulti- 


mately would yield an increase of revenue of 
from £3,500,000 to £4,000,000. 

All kinds of dismal prophecies dogged the 
passage of the Dill through parliament. Aggre- 
gation of heritable property with personalty and 
‘settled’ property into one estate, the payment 
of duty upon the principal value of that estate, 
and at a graduated rate increasing with the 
largeness of the sum—these distinctive features of 
the new taxation were named the ‘accumulated 
horrors’ of the act, and the death of agriculture, 
the pauperisation of the landowners, and the 
flight of capital from the country were predicted 
results. The following deliberate opinion of a 
London solicitor of great experience, expressed 
during the progress of the bill, is typical of the 
fears as to its evil effects then current. ‘Speaking, 
he said, ‘from an experience of over fifty years, 
I believe that the proposed increase of death- 
duties will lead to great evasion, and con- 
sequently will be of doubtful advantage to the 
revenue. I have found an increasing desire, 
especially on the part of foreign merchants and 
others who have made money in this country, to 
escape these duties either by settlements or by 
transfer of property to their children under arrange- 
ments of various kinds. Further, people will be ’cute 
enough to discover that by investing their money in 
inscribed or other securities in America and else- 
where they will escape the probate-duty, and if 
they reinvest the income without bringing it to 
this country will also escape income-tax. I have 
known securities to the amount of millions sent 
out of this country in anticipation of death in 
order to escape duty. The present stute of the 
law operates very hardly and causes much dis- 
content in the case of capitalists resident abroad 
and not English subjects, who, as is often the 
case, have left large sums with leading mercantile 
and other houses in London and elsewhere. When 
they die the probate-duty now payable is very 
onerous, If it is increased the result may pro- 
bably be the withdrawal of considerable capital 
from this country.’ 


The working of the act for three complete finan- 
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cial years has proved the fears of its opposers to 
have been unfounded so far as regards any detri- 
mental effects on the revenue through evasion. On 
the contrary, since the act came into operation the 
Chancellor of Her Majesty’s Exchequer has ceased 
to juggle with annual deficits, and once more con- 
forming to Lord Sherbrooke’s famous definition, 
may again truthfully be called ‘an animal for 
the production of surpluses’ The growth of 
national prosperity has had its share in adding 
to those surpluses ; but the fatness of the national 
purse is largely owing to the increase of the death- 
duties, which has exceeded all expectation. The 
part of the act relating to the death-duties came 
into operation on the expiration of the first day 
of August 1894, in the middle of a financial year, 
and the experience of the second half of the year 
1894-95 was insufficient to give any clear indication 
of the financial effects of the changes which it 
introduced. The increased revenue from all the 
death-duties during that period was £1,138,000, 
and it is estimated that £960,000 of that sum 
was attributable to the new act. The financial 
year 1895-96 was the first complete year during 
which the statute was in force; the net gain to 
the Exchequer was £2,885,000 as compared with 
1894-95, and £4,023,000 as compared with 1893-94, 
the last year before the passing of the act. Thus, 
in eighteen months, instead of in several years, 
there were realised the anticipations of Sir William 
Harcourt that the ultimate net gain to the revenue 
from the provisions of the act would be about 
four millions. In July 1896 the Finance Act 
1896 came into operation. It contained certain 
clauses relating to the death-duties the objects of 
which were not to depart from the principles of 
the act of 1894, but to remove some cases of 
hardship which had become manifest in the work- 
ing of the original act. Owing to the alleviations 
introduced by those clauses, the death-duties fell 
slightly for the year 1896-97, yielding £13,963,000, 
as compared with £14,088,605 in the previous 
year ; they nevertheless exceeded the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer’s estimate for the year. In 1897-98 
the yield has been £15,328,000, an increase of 
£1,365,000, and £1,400,000 above the estimate. 
These figures show that the fears of evasion were 
greatly exaggerated. Increased evasion there cer- 
tainly has been; it is proved by the experience 
of solicitors, and the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue also have found’ evidence of it in the 
statistics of the last three years. ‘It is a safe 
generalisation,’ they remark in one of their reports, 
‘that every increase in the rate of a tax is followed 
by some decrease in the amount of the property 
or the articles subject to it. The results of the 
Finance Act 1894 will certainly not constitute an 
exception to this most universal of fiscal experiences. 
But there is as yet no evidence to show that the 
new estate-duty is being avoided to-a greater 
extent than was anticipated or allowed for at the 
time when it was imposed.’ 


One drawback of the new duties is the difficulty 
of estimating what they will yield in any one 
year. Under the former system a nearly uniform 
rate was levied on all estates, and the total value 
of estates liable to duty in a single year might 
be estimated beforehand with tolerable accuracy. 
But the system of graduation has introduced quite 
a new element, and has made a forecast very un- 
reliable ; for the amount of duty exigible depends 
now not only on the collective amount of estates, 
but also on the size of each. To go for an illus- 
tration to the last financial year ending April 
1898, duty was paid in that year on the estates 
of nine millionaires valued in all at £15,750,000. 
The estate-duty alone on these amounted to 
£1,260,000, or more than one-twelfth of the entire 
revenue from death-duties of the year ; and they no 
doubt yielded also a substantial sum in the shape 
of legacy and succession duties. But if it had 
chanced that the above sum of £15,750,000 had 
been equally divided among sixteen hundred people 
instead of among nine, the revenue would have 
benefited only to the extent of £472,500, the loss of 
£787,500 being due to the rate of duty that would 
have been leviable, millionaires paying eight per 
cent., while persons whose estates are worth nearly 
£10,000 pay only three per cent. Millionaires 
can hardly be expected to oblige the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer by dying at a uniform rate year 
after year; and thus, to quote the words of Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, ‘the deaths of a very few 
men on the one side of the line or on the other 
make a difference of hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in the receipts of the revenue during any 
particular year” The fluctuations of the death- 
duties promise to be as full of surprises as Death 
himself ; and blessed in the eyes of the revenue 
is the death of a millionaire. 

Attempts at evasion have taken various forms ; 
some have been successful, others have not. The 
commonest mode has been the transfer by a man 
while still in life of the whole or a considerable 
portion of his property to his children or other 
relatives. This method, however, is not unattended 
with risks; and there have been cases in which 
the favoured son unexpectedly predeceased his 
father, who found himself compelled to pay the 
very duties he had been over-anxious that his son 
should escape. Death, again, has intervened and 
taken away the parent within a year of the transfer, 
and so frustrated the hopes of evasion, which do 
not become certainties until twelve months have 
elapsed, The transfer must be absolute, with no 
reservations other than mental, as Earl Grey has 
found to his cost. In 1885, nine years before the 
Finance Act was passed, the late Earl Grey made 
over his estates to his nephew, the present Earl, 
subject to a rent-charge and a power of revocation. 
In 1894, ten days before his death, the late Earl 
released the rent-charge and the power of revoca- 
tion; but notwithstanding this, estate-duty has 
been found due upon the whole estate conveyed, the 
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law regarding the transaction of 1885 as no real 
divestiture by the late owner. The deed which 
embodied it bristled with covenants and limitations, 
and the later deed of 1894 was rendered ineffectual 
by the death of the Earl within twelve months of 
its date. Most evidently the net of the Inland 
Revenue is spread very wide; its meshes are 
small; and it will require all the adroitness and 
acumen of solicitors even of fifty years’ experience 
effectually to assist in the evasion of the death- 
duties by settlements of property under suitable 
arrangements. The attempt, however, is being 
made, especially in cases in which the duties would 
absorb three or four years’ income, and there have 
even been instances of entail proprietors resigning 
their interest in their estate (‘ propelling’ is the 
technical word) in favour of the next heir of 
entail. 

The sums that have been paid in estate-duty on 
single estates are startling, a millionaire being 
mulected in estate-duty alone to the extent of 
£80,000 ; while, if his estate descends to others than 
children, another £40,000 at least may be claimed 
for succession-duty. In Scotland the estates that 
have paid the largest duties are those of the late 
Earl of Moray and the late Duke of Hamilton. In 
England they have been matched recently by the 
estate of the late Sir Isaac Holden, and in other 
cases considerably surpassed. One curious effect 
of the Finance Act is that the gift of a poor man 
may be more valuable than that of a rich; for 
by it all legacy and succession duties were abolished 
in the case of estates under £1000 in value. Thus 
a legacy of £500 from a rich man may subject 
the recipient to payment of £50 of duty if he 
be a stranger in blood to the donee, while the 
same legacy from one who dies worth less than 
£1000 is free of duty. 

Probably the only section of the community 
who consider the Finance Act an unmixed 
blessing are the managers and agents of life 
insurance companies. Very shortly after the 
introduction. of the Dill into parliament the 
idea occurred to insurance managers, who are 
feeling the pressure of keen competition, and who 
are ever on the outlook for new business, that 
in the Finance Act lay an unworked mine of 
insurance wealth. For, if a man’s estate was 


liable on his death to duties amounting to £1000, 
surely the best way to provide for that liability 
was to insure his life for that sum. A large 
section of the public being in a state of panic, 
tempting advertisements were issued by most of the 
life insurance companies throughout the country ; 
and that the bait took is evinced by the 
fact that the balance-sheet of every important 
life insurance company shows in the succeeding 
year a substantial increase in the amount of 
premiums paid. Royalty led the way, the Princess 
Royal, the Duke of Connaught, Princess Beatrice, 
and others all insuring for large sums—in some cases 
for as large policies as the insurance companies 
were prepared to grant. The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
proposals to insure were, however, not accepted, 
his ‘life’ being, from the insurance point of view, 
it appears, not a promising or reassuring one. 
Insurance may advantageously be combined with 
an absolute transfer of property by a father to a 
son, the son insuring his life to cover the risk 
of his predecease. In such a case the premium 
would be much less than were the father to insure 
his own life, retaining his property himself. 

It is very doubtful whether solicitors have 
profited by the statute, Certainly to Scofch 
lawyers, owing to the unfamiliar language in 
which the act is couched, its intricacies have 
caused a wear of brain-tissue incommensurate to 
any fees they may hope to obtain. A younger 
generation, nurtured on its provisions, may take 
kindlier to the fare; but the present race has 
had to unlearn too much to look upon its inno- 
vations with any favour. To no section of the 
community has it caused more trouble than to 
Inland Revenue officials. To them fell the task 
of preparing schedules explanatory of the pro- 
visions of the act and forms upon which 
accounts of the duties might be given up. This 
involved an immense amount of labour and 
endless revisions, and for some months the 
difficulty of getting accounts passed and the 
consequent delay caused no little inconvenience 
and irritation. The wheels of routine are now 
once more working smoothly, and the fact that 
there have been few judicial decisions on the act, 
and none in Scotland, is eloquent testimony to 
the skilful draughtsmanship of its framers. 


THE CURSE OF MUNGI. 


CHAPTER III. 


a young man, mainly of 

yeoman stock, portionless, and born 
by some freak of a meddlesome 
Providence to a heritage merely of 
bodily sloth, commercial incapacity, 
and a spiritual fervour of restlessness 
that unite together to raise in him a curious 
longing called artistic ambition ; and let this vain 


x 


activity pitch him head-foremost into a place called 
London, which he discovers is for him, at the start 
of what he fatuously calls his career, a mere 
pandemonium and place of torture. Let him 
ripen there, or rot, whichever it is, for many 
months in a sour fourth-floor attic, tasting the 
bitterness of solitude at broad noon amid the 
tumultuous throbbing of that inner chamber of 
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the world’s heart known as Fleet Street, and 
finding that the same thoroughfare at half-past 
two on a November morning, when the fog has 
chilled the marrow in him, and there is only 
one policeman in sight, is thronged with brilliant, 
impalpable, friendly presences—his Ideas. Then 
let him run home, and sit above blank sheets of 
paper, oblivious of meal-hours, till the dim twi- 
light closes round him. And let him, while thus 
vaguely pursuing his folly, be told one day by 
the doctor in a dim and vast consulting-room, 
while the ponderous furniture seems to waltz 
solemnly round and round him, that those wheez- 
ings in his chest, and other mutterings of a 
rebellious economy, if left unstilled by fresh air 
and wholesome living, mean—the doctor forecasts 
the consequences as gently as may be, but with 
unmistakable clearness. And let the young man 
go dizzily out, and home, pawing blindly for 
support at mirage-like house-fronts and railings, 
and hungering for the unattainable in the form 
of sunlight clear of city smoke, and a house-free 
horizon, and sleep like death, with a passion of 
heart-hunger beside which the physical craving of 
the castaway is mere satiety. And let there- 
upon the fickle Providence, through its chosen 
instruments of death, a letter, a lawyer, and the 
rights of property, once more take this man up 
by neck and heels and pitch him half-round the 
world along the road of his desires. Given all 
that, with Hannah M‘Cunn—ample in ignorance, 
mute as the stars concerning spiritual things, 
with the depths in her unstirred—by appoint- 
ment of the same inscrutable Agency, to meet 
him, the heir of curse-ridden Mungi, at the end 
of his journey, and sing him into wakefulness 
with the song of her silence: and you have, flung 
together from the ends of the earth, the two poles 
of misunderstanding. You have them, too, in a 
setting most suitable for the working out of a very 
tragely of misconception; putting forth in the 
dark, on a dusty five-mile bush-track, with a 
murder-haunted ruin at one end of it, and a 
Scotchman, nursing his bitter wrath against the 
unknown stranger, at the other. 

Donald M‘Cunn once more sat at his hot pine- 
table. It was dark and late, and the doors and 
windows gaped as before; the night was choking 
hot, and the laden air thrilled maddeningly to 
the strident chirping of a multitude of locusts, 
Thoughts of the drought upon his lands ; the rage 
that burned in him when he sought for spiritual 
comfort and for resignation; fear of the big 
daughter that had stood before him a little while 
ago like a mild, accusing angel; his quenchless 
hatred of the possessor of God-forsaken Mungi ; 
and the aching hunger that all the while was in 
his ears, listening for the sound of the hoof-beats 
of his daughter’s horse: these and the like un- 
comfortable musings had flogged the old squatter 
till he sat and clutched his head, because a fear 


had laid hold upon him of the things his hands 
might do and the words his tongue might utter 
if he set them free. 

He heard the steady flupp-flupp of a horse’s 
feet in the powdery earth, and ran out, seeming 
not glad, somehow, that his daughter had come 
safe home again. ; 

Hannah, walking level with the horse’s shoulder, 
with her hand upon his neck, was leading, or 
being led by, the grey, and dimly to be seen there 
sat a man riding woman-fashion in the woman’s 
saddle. She stopped the horse five paces from 
the veranda, where M‘Cunn stood tilted curiously 
forward, with his enormous hands hanging loosely 
at his sides, 

‘Who is this man?’ he said; and at the sound 
of his voice Hannah went, not towards him, but 
nearer to the stranger. 

‘I—I forgot to ask his name—we—we were 
talking of other things, father; but he’s a 
stranger, and he’s hurt, and I brought him here 
for rest and food.’ There was a fluttering in 
her voice that was new to Donald M‘Cunn, and 
as he heard it the evil things that had threatened 
him in the dark entered into full possession of 
him. 

‘Ah!’ he snarled ; ‘then I'll ask the gentleman 
that rides a-horseback while my daughter walks 
to repair the omeession and tell me what he’s 
called.’ 

‘Certainly,’ the stranger said coldly and quietly. 
‘I'll answer the remark about riding and walk- 
ing when there are no ladies present, Mr M‘Cunn. 
My name is Baynton.’ 

Hannah stood away a step from the horse; 
M‘Cunn laid hold of a veranda-post with both 
hands on a level with his face. The man who 
called himself Baynton looked from one to the 
other as if stupefied. 

‘Come away, Hannah; come away,’ M‘Cunn 
said in a dry half-whisper. ‘And you — you, 
Baynton, accursed of God, get away from before 
my face lest the Lorrd make me the. instrument 
of His wrath towards you.’ 

The harsh song of the locusts filled up the 
pause that fell upon the three people, not one 
of whom could see in the starlit, sweltering dim- 
ness what was in the other’s face. M‘Cunn, with 
his hands still clutching the post, glared at his 
enemy. Although, when it sounded alone, the 
continuous brassy whirring of the locusts seemed 
deafening, like the sustained clashing of cymbals, 
yet the cringing of the saddle as Baynton drew 
himself sharply up, and even the sound of the 
girl’s hands as they fell limp against her skirts, 
struck out as clearly against the uneasy buzzing of 
the insects as chalk-marks on a blackboard. The 
kind little grey horse champed sleepily on ‘his 
bit and prepared to doze pending the removal of 
his saddle. 

‘Father, said the girl, ashamed, ‘the man’s 
hurt and hungry. You’ll never refuse him’—— 
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‘There’s neither bite nor bed beneath my roof 
for the spoilers of my lan’ and herrds’ 

Mr M‘Cunn’s assiduous study of certain portions 
of the Scriptures, added to a native and cultured 
talent for an archaic and orthodox style of abuse 
of his enemies, rendered him, there could be 
no question about it, a dangerous opponent in 
acrimonious debate. Unfortunately for himself, 
though, at this supreme moment, with every- 
thing in his favour — standing armed on his 
own battlements, as it were, before a helpless 
rival, and with a twenty years’ rage biting like 
scalding acid on his tongue—he was encoun- 
tering, for the first time in his life, more than 
his match. 

The stranger rose joyously to the occasion. He 
took off his huge brand-new sombrero with a 
politeness which at that time and place had some- 
thing tragic in it, and turning to Hannah, said 
very deferentially: ‘May I ask you to retire 
just a moment, Miss M‘Cunn, while I settle a 
little matter of business with your father before 
I take my leave?’ 

‘No, no, she said, sobbing or laughing, it was 
hard to tell which ; then, coming suddenly close 
to him, she whispered quickly up at him: ‘Do 
what you must, but I’ll not leave you. Lad, 
I’m frightened for you, somehow.’ 

Baynton nodded, and dropping his airy manner, 
he addressed himself clearly and cuttingly to the 


squatter: ‘Donald M‘Cunn, I am your neighbour. - 


I and mine have done you no ill; I’m hungry, 
tired, and sore, and I ask you for your hospi- 
tality, 

‘And I) said the old man, with angry hardness, 
‘reefuse it to you and yours for evermore, and I 
bid you get out of my sight. Ay, and that 
quickly,’ he added ferociously, waving his arms in 
the direction of Mungi. 

‘I’m going,’ said the stranger coolly, ‘ presently. 
But I warn you, M‘Cunn,’ he said sternly, ‘that 
if you send me away hungry, the blight that you 
—you, do you hear?’—he pointed a long finger at 
the old man’s chest —‘ brought down upon the 
house at Mungi shall descend upon your head ; and 
the God that you have blasphemed against all your 
days shall visit you with the cruelty that you have 
meted out to others, and leave you at the last 
naked and alone.’ 

Hannah, trembling and bewildered, put up her 
hands. M‘Cunn laid hold of the post again. This 
assault upon him, with his own weapons, coming 
swiftly out of the heat and loneliness of the night, 
and while he was already curiously wrought upon 
by his solitary brooding in the dark house, over- 
whelmed him utterly. His breathing came hard 
and sluggishly as he stared at the stranger. 

‘Now,’ said Baynton quietly, ‘am I to go?’ 

‘Ay,’ M‘Cunn answered, like one repeating a 
formula, ‘you are to go.’ 

‘No, Hannah said, and caught Baynton’s wrist 
in both hands; ‘no, no, no!’ 


The voices came out tense, clear-drawn, and 
echoless against the thin, distressing tumult of 
the locusts, . 

M‘Cunn tightened his grip on the wooden post 
as he watched her and heard the break in her 
deep voice. 

‘Come he-ere, Hannah, he said, but meaning- 
lessly ; and Hannah did not move. 

‘It strikes me, M‘Cunn,’ the stranger said gently, 
looking down into Hannah’s upturned face, ‘that 
the house of Crannoch is already beginning to fall 
about your ears. Just think for a moment. Have 
you a friend in the world? No. You had a wife 
as good as gold, and you set your heel upon her 
heart. You have a daughter whose shoe-strings 
you are not fit to unloose, and she has left your 
home for ever, except you relent, to live in the 
house called Mungi; and the curses you laid - 
upon that house are coming home to roost on 
your own roof-tree.’ 

He looked up. The veranda was empty, for 
early in this last deliberate discourse of Baynton’s, 
M‘Cunn had gone quietly on his stockinged feet 
inside the house. The breath hissed between his 
shut teeth, and his eyes, even in the darkness of 
the house—the night, unnoticed by them all, had 
closed down gradually in deeper and deeper black- 
ness—shone full and strangely. M‘Cunn, who 
moved like a man walking in his sleep, took down 
an old, well-kept revolver from the wall and raised 
the hammer noiselessly. Then, standing well back 
in the room, he took a steady aim at the man 
upon the grey horse as he stooped above Hannah. 
To the eye of the bushman in the house, trained 
to the night-watching of cattle, the group outside 
was excellently clear. M*‘Cunn, who from a gallop- 
ing horse could kill a scrub bull in full career, 
saw even a faint but sufficing glint cast along the 
barrel from the new-chum’s white moleskins. He 
felt the fine-set trigger with the finger of a marks- 
man. 

As Baynton looked up he saw nothing but 
empty darkness in the doorway ; and why it was 
that Hannah suddenly dragged him from the 
saddle and set him on the ground, while she 
drew herself up to her full height, though shak- 
ing in every nerve, between him and the house, 
neither of them to this day can tell. 

It was before Hannah had unceremoniously 
dragged Baynton to the ground that M‘Cunn, 
with his eye along the barrel of the revolver, 
heard a sound like the falling of a grain of seed 
here and there on the iron overhead; and the 
noises spread quickly till the whole roof was 
whispering sweetly to the fall of a steady rain. 
The old squatter heaved a big breath, and looked 
up and then about him curiously. He brought 
the revolver close to his eyes and felt it gingerly 
in the dark. Perceiving that the hammer was 
raised, he lowered it carefully ; and as he hung the 
weapon up again in its place he muttered to him- 
self a warning, grateful, comprehensive ‘H-m— 
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h-m. Then he went out upon the veranda, and 
crossing it, stepped down and stood with arms 
akimbo, looking up so that the rain fell upon his 
face. He wheeled suddenly on the other two, 
standing five paces off. 

‘The rain,’ he said fervently, like a man pray- 
ing. ‘Losh! The r-r-ain. Hannah!’ he said 
blithely, ‘yer saddle, lass;’ and as Hannah did 
not move, he came over and took off the saddle 
and bridle from the grey himself. The two others 
made room for him silently. 

M‘Cunn set down the saddle against the house 
and came forward to the edge of the veranda. 
‘Come ben,’ he said hospitably ; ‘come ben oot 0’ 
the wat.’ And the two came slowly, with hanging 
heads, into shelter. 

‘The two runs,” M‘Cunn continued, as though 
it were a thing he had been insisting upon for 
years, ‘of Crannoch an’ Mungi joined to one 
another will mak’ the finest cattle-station in the 
deestrict. They will that. Hannah, we might 
have a light, an’ a bit of supper for yourself and 
—and Mr Baynton.’ 

When the light was brought the two men—both 
of whom, since the sound of the rain had broken 
in upon their conversation, seemed as if dazed 
and drunken with fatigue—looked long at one 
another from beneath bent eyebrows ; then, moved 
by a common impulse, they shook hands without 
a word, 

M‘Cunn threw his open hands apart as if making 
the stranger free of his house and all that was in 
it, saying, ‘I’ll to my bed; my eyes are heavy.’ 
He shuffled away, but pulled up by the door, with 
his eyes upon the revolver hanging on the wall, 
then moved on, shaking his head slowly between 
uplifted hands, and saying devoutly to himself, 
‘Lorrd, Lorrd ; the rain, the rr-a-in’ 

The Providence that seemed to lay the snares 
of misunderstanding so thick about the feet of the 
man and woman who met on the blood-stained 
threshold of Mungi from such wide-sundered 
worlds of experience must after all have been 
busy with other work, to other ends. 

Baynton woke up from a dreamless sleep of the 


kind he had thought was nowhere for him on 
the living side of death, to find himself in thick 
darkness, but at peace, stretched on the veranda 
of the Crannoch homestead. The rain still sang 
its long ‘hush’ on the iron and fell in chattering 
runnels from the grooves upon the ground below ; 
and woven among the sounds there was a woman’s 
voice, singing a lullaby. Baynton reached up and 
held a hand that lay on his temple. 

‘Have I slept long, Hannah ?’ 

‘Not long, I think. I do not know.’ 

‘And have you sat there all the time—awake, 
and singing ?’ 

‘I have been here, awake, I think. Was I 
singing ?’ 

‘Are you sorry, Hannah? It was sudden and 
strange. And the weather before the rain came ?’ 
She tugged at her hand, but he drew it down 
to his neck. ‘Was I too—too violent to your 
father ?’ 

‘You did right. But how did you learn it all?’ 

‘All what?’ 

‘About his hardness, and my mother, and— 
and me.’ 

‘When I told you of it first, you said you 
weren’t singing to yourself, Hannah ?’ 

‘I didn’t know it,’ 

‘And you thought I was crazy. Come now.’ 

She snuggled her hand against his neck. 

‘There, he said. ‘It was like the singing, all 
that you told me between Mungi and here. You 
didn’t know.’ 

‘And I didn’t ask your name.’ 

‘But except for that, and the other unimportant 
detail that I was the heir of Mungi, you seemed 
to find out all the rest about me, didn’t yon, 
Hannah ?’ 

‘Ay. It’s wonderful.’ 

‘It is. And we’ll look for more wonders like 
it, and find them.’ 

The tops of the ragged trees that crowned the 
ridge beyond the creek were showing black against 
a cool, wet grayness. 

‘What is that light?’ Baynton asked. 

‘It is the dawn,’ said Hannah. 

THE END. 


THE AUCKLAND ISLANDS. 


ERHAPS the last place in Greater 
Britain still uninhabited though 
habitable is a small group of islands 
about three hundred miles south 
of New Zealand, or the antipodes 
of a point about two hundred miles 

west of Cape Clear in Ireland. 

The following account of them may te interest- 
ing; it is taken principally from the Sailing 

Directions published by the Admiralty. Reference 


has also been made to an admirable article pub- 
lished in the Christmas number of the Otago 
Witness for 1895, and written by a gentleman who 
visited the islands in 1890. 

These islands were discovered by Captain Abraham 
Bristow, of the whaler Ocean, belonging to Mr 
Samuel Enderby. In 1806 he took possession of 
them for the British Crown, and called them Lord 
Auckland’s Islands, by which name, without the 
title, they are still known. On examining them 
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he found a particularly snug anchorage, which he 
named Sarah’s Bosom, under which name, or as 
Port Ross, it still appears on the charts. Then, 
following the example of Captain Cook, he landed 
some pigs, and sailed away. 

The islands are not heard of again until 1840, 
when they were visited by H.M.S. Erebus and 
Terror, during the voyage of Sir James Ross to 
the Antarctic continent. Some time after this a 
body of seventy Maoris were brought from the 
Chatham Islands in a whaler, and they were found 
here by Mr Charles Enderby. To him and other 


members of the Enderby family the group was | 


granted by the British Government in 1850, as head- 
quarters of the Southern Whale Fishery Company, 
in consideration of the ‘eminent services’ rendered 
by the Messrs Enderby to geographical science in 
-the Antarctic seas. The company did not pay, 
and after a few years the islands were abandoned, 
Mr Enderby leaving in 1853, and the Maoris a 
few months afterwards. _ 

Whilst the company was in operation the settle- 
ment comprised, with the Maoris already there, 
about three hundred people. After this, principally 
owing to their proximity to the sailing route from 
Australia to England, they acquired an unenviable 
reputation as the scene of numerous shipwrecks, the 
first in order being that of the schooner Grafton, a 
small, ill-found vessel, which, dragging her anchors 
in a heavy gale in one of the southern harbours, 
went ashore and became a total wreck in January 
1864. The crew remained for over a year, living 
on seals and birds ; and at last, despairing of relief, 
they, with scarcely any tools, succeeded in raising 
and decking their one small boat, and in reaching 
New Zealand after five days’ perilous navigation. 
_ Much more tragic than this was the loss of the 
Invercauld, also in 1864. Of nineteen men who 
reached the shore, there were next year, when 
rescued, only three survivors, the remainder having 
died from cold, hunger, and exposure. 

In May 1866 the General Grant, a large passenger 
ship, in a calm drifted ashore against the west side 
of the island, where the cliffs are perpendicular and 
there are no harbours, and went down with the loss 
of sixty-six lives. Ten men and a woman escaped in 
boats and got round to Port Ross, where they lived 
on seals, birds, and pigs until they sighted a passing 
whaler. By hard pulling they succeeded in cutting 
her off, and were rescued. This party showed great 
ingenuity in capturing pigs. Having no firearms, 
they constructed a hook a foot long out of a half- 
inch iron bolt, and secured it to a strong line of 
New Zealand flax; it was then lightly attached 
to a long pole, and the rope and pole being grasped 
together, they crept cautiously towards the pigs 
when feeding, and hooking one by means of the 
pole, hauled it in with the line. Not a few were 
caught in this primitive manner. 

After this disaster the New Zealand Government, 
from motives of humanity, erected several huts in 
different parts of the islands, amply stocked them 


with provisions, and caused them to be visited by 
a steamer every six months; but the islands are 
now given a wide berth, and wrecks are more rare, 
one of the last being that of the Derry Castle in 
1887. The crew were on one of the outer islands, 
and though they could see the government hut, 
they could not for some time reach it, having no 
boat. After a time they succeeded in constructing 
a punt, and fared tolerably luxuriously until taken 
off. A grass and a wooden hut in which they lived 
while waiting to get across are still in good repair 
«curious little hutches, to be entered on the hands 
and knees, but sufficiently weather-proof. 

The Auckland Islands consist of one large and 
several smaller islands; but as none of the adjacent 
islands are more than a quarter of a mile apart, they 


.may practically be considered as one block about 


the size of Islay, their area being 140,000 acres. 
The greatest height is about 2000 feet, the western 
side being precipitous; but in the twenty odd 
miles of the eastern side there are three completely 
landlocked harbours, besides several sheltered 
anchorages. A low forest skirts all the shores, 
succeeded by a broad belt of brushwood, to a height 
of about 500 feet ; above which to the summit of 
the hills extend grassy slopes. The forest consists 
principally of the New Zealand rata, so conspicuous 
in summer for its brilliant scarlet flowers. The 
trees are stunted in height by the wind, but very 
thick and strong, the boughs so interlaced that they 
must be either crept under or climbed over ; in fact, 
the woods are almost impenetrable, The grass in 
the few clear spaces in the lower parts of the islands 
grows in tussocks. The lower part of the old leaves 
does not decay for a considerable time, while the 
new leaves are constantly springing up from the 
heart, so that after a time each plant becomes a 
mound two or three feet high, and walking between 
these mounds is very difficult. Above the brush- 
wood the grass does not grow so much in tussocks, 
and by keeping on top of the ridges it is easy 
enough to get about the island. 

Rabbits of a silver-gray kind are very numerous 
on Enderby Island—one of the small ones, where 
there is a good deal of very sandy ground ; but it 
is doubtful if they would do well on the other 
islands, where the soil is principally a kind of peat. 

The pigs left by Captain Bristow have, it is 
stated, increased in a most surprising manner. ‘I 
have,’ says Mr Enderby, ‘seen on Enderby Island, 
when standing on the cliffs, as many as one hundred 
at a time feeding on the rocks beneath ; and those 
were not the only pigs on the island, for I have 
likewise seen as many as six splendid black boars 
running in the woods, of apparently a different 


breed from those first noticed; but though the 


island is only three miles in length by one in 
width, I have never been able to find their hiding- 
places or to capture one of them.’ He goes on to 
say: ‘On the larger island of Auckland pigs are 
yet more numerous, and are of two descriptions— 
namely, those feeding on the seashore, the flesh of 
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which is very unpalatable until kept on vegetable 
food for two or three months, and those feeding 
on the hills or in the woods on a plant called by 
the Maoris cooper-cooper, which, I presume, is that 
described by Dr Hooker in his Antarctic Voyage 
as the Pleurophyllum cruciferum, or that to which 
it is closely allied, the Pleurophyllum speciosum, 
which has leaves two feet long by one in width; 
and this he mentions as the plant with its roots upon 
which the pigs feed, and says that it is to be found 
in great abundance in many places on the borders 
of the woods and on the hills. The flesh of those, 
pigs I found excellent. The stalks of the plant on 


which they feed are covered with silky hairs, which |" 


should be scraped off. When cooked these stalks 
are not unpalatable, somewhat resembling rhubarb, 


and are commonly eaten by the Maoris, The con- . 


tributor in the course of two visits to these islands 
saw traces of rooting but no pigs; but the shortness 
of the visits and the very dense nature of the bush 
make it quite possible that they are still as numer- 
ous as above mentioned.’ 

Small birds are numerous and very tame ; some 
of them seem almost unaccustomed to fly—among 
others a snipe and a small kind of duck. Albatrosses 
and other sea-birds frequent the islands in great 
numbers in December and January for nesting. 

The climate is equable in temperature, but stormy 
and wet; snow is said never to lie for more than 
three days, except at the summits of the hills. The 
temperature scarcely ever falls below 30°; on the 
other hand, the summers are cold. Probably on the 
whole the climate is very much that of the Northern 
Hebrides. 

Sheep do well; some have been turned out 
by the trustees of the Southland Wreck Fund. 
Captain Fairchild, of the New Zealand Govern- 
ment steamer Hinemoa, who probably knows more 
of these islands than any man now living, says in 
1895 : ‘About six years ago, on behalf of the New 
Zealand Government, I placed several sheep on this 
island for the benefit of shipwrecked people, and 
they have thriven remarkably well, seeing that they 
have been running entirely wild. I have seen them 
on my periodical trips, and have caught some of 
them and found them very fat. Their fleece was 


exceedingly long, the wool trailing on the grass, 
and they were free from foot-rot. About two 
years ago we brought two to the Bluff, and then 
on to Wellington; they were quite a sight, with 
their long wool and tails, and one would, I feel 
sure, have weighed 200 pounds, 

‘We put cattle to try how they would do on 
Antipodes Island, and they are doing splendidly, 
and are as fat as can be. I am sure they would do 
equally well on Auckland Island, as it is so much 
better sheltered, and has any quantity of the same 
kind of native grasses, which grow luxuriauntly, 
and it contains several running streams. 

‘I have found the climate mild, the frosts being 
very slight, some of the native plants flowering in 
the winter-time. A steamer can go from Bluff 
harbour in New Zealand in twenty hours,’ 

These islands were in November 1894 offered for 
twenty-one years’ lease by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment in three lots of 38,000 and 25,000 acres at 
£2 per annum, and of 76,000 acres at £5; at 
the same time the Campbell Islands, 120 miles 
farther south, of 28,000 acres, were offered at 
a rent of £2. Campbell Island was taken, but 
not Auckland, the reason probably being that 
in the former, owing to its harsher climate, there 
is no bush, and the whole island is available for 
grazing purposes. The lessees in 1895 brought 
down 500 sheep as a beginning, and are reported 
to be sanguine of their prospects. 

When will Auckland Island again be occupied ? 
What a noble deer-forest it would make! What 
a chance for a botanist or naturalist, armed with 
all the knowledge gained since the time of Dr 
Hooker and Sir James Ross in 1840, among the 
flightless birds and curious flora said to be derived 
from a sub-arctic land now lost ! 

Shelter from wind and weather can be obtained 
in any of the various refuge-huts, and the islands 
are visited every six months, generally about May 
and December. 

But probably it will not be long before they 
are taken up, as usual, for sheep. The whales have 
gone and the seals have gone, but the grass is there ; 
and a second attempt at colonisation will be made 
before long, let us hope more successfully. 


THE REBEL SPY. 


By JAMES WORKMAN. 


HEN the civil war broke out my 
brother Tom was living in New 
Orleans, and what should he do, 
the omadhaun, but go and join the 
Southern army; for Tom, though 
a good, honest lad, was never 

throubled with over-much common-sense. The 

man who goes out of his way to get a bullet or 

a bayonet through him is, to my way of thinking, 


little better than a fool. But if he must be after 
fighting, and nothing ’ll keep him from it, why, let 
him fight on the right side ; and it seemed to me 
that Tom was fighting on the wrong one. 
Perhaps the truth is that I never had much 
taste for fighting, barring, of course, in a friendly 
and neighbour-like way with the weapons that 
Nature gave me, or it might be with a neat little 
bit of blackthorn. That comes natural to any 
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man; but it is not ashamed I am to confess that 
the sight of the cold steel always sent a shiver 
up the small of my back. 

So you see that when the recruiting went on 
merrily, and the rest of the boys shouldered a 
rifle and went singing and drumming and march- 
ing away to leave their legs and arms, and often 
themselves, on a battlefield, I stayed at home and 
worked at my little farm. There was many a 
hard word thrown at me in those days, and the 
girls turned up their noses and wouldn’t look the 
way I was on. 

‘Ah, well, thinks I, ‘go your ways, my dears. 
It’s no quarrel of mine, and there’s a little cabin 
in County Clare where there would be little to 
eat, and maybe nothin’ at all to pay the taxes 
and the rent, if Michael O’Flynn was to shoulder 
a rifie and get a bullet through his thick head in 
family quarrels that are no affair of his at all, 
at all’ 

And perhaps there was just another little argu- 


_ ment that made me indifferent to what the girls 


thought about me, and that was a bit of a liking I 
had for my cousin Norah, that had the charge of 
the dairy on the big farm next to mine. She was 
tall and slim, was Norah, with waving brown hair 
and dark-blue eyes, and a face as sweet as an 
angel’s, and a voice like the music of a flute. I 
know she wasn’t perfect. She’d a temper of her 
own, had Norah, as every girl worth the whistle 
of a shillelagh has, and many a dressing down 
she’s given me; but the sweetness of her would 
make me feel as weak as a child, and I’d rather 
have had a rough word from Norah than a kiss 
from the prettiest girl that ever stepped on the 
ground. 

- Well, I’m a man with no manner of luck at 
all. It wasn’t me she cared for—not she. It was 
Tom that was gold in her eyes, and she’d have 
given the whole of my clumsy body for the end 
of his little finger. He was a fine boy, with a 
face like a picture, and a kind of melancholy look 
in his big brown eyes that made all the girls’ 
hearts warm to him, while I—but that’s neither 
here nor there. 

There was a pair of them, for Tom was that 
fond of Norah he’d have cut his hand off to bring 
a smile to her face. It was to make a lady of 
her that he turned clerk and went to New Orleans ; 
and when the war broke out, the drums and the 
bugles, and the blandanderin’ of the speechifiers, 


and so on, turned his Irish head, and he was 


shouldering and presenting arms, and marching 
and countermarching, before he knew where he 
was, 

They ’re queer, contradictory creatures, are women. 
There was another boy from a farm near by joined 
the South before Tom, and I was ashamed of the 
hard things Norah said about him, for at first she 
was all on the side of the North. But as soon as 
she heard that Tom was among the gray coats 
she swore by everything the South did or said 


ever afterwards ; aud if she hadn’t been the pret- 
tiest girl for twenty miles round, she’d have been 
tarred and feathered and ridden on a rail, for 
the Federals had been licked again and again and 
were fairly dancing with rage. 

For a long time the armies never came near 
us; but after a while they approached us bit by 
bit, and every morning I’d look out with my 
heart in my mouth, expecting to see horse, foot, 
and artillery trampling through my illigant fields 
of wheat, and abstracting the ducks and hens, that 
were the pride of my heart, by way of a relish 
for breakfast. At last the only hand I had left 
joined the Federals, and I was left alone on the 
farm, And it was then the thing I’m going to 
tell you about happened. 

I was lying awake one night thinking about 
Tom and Norah, and wondering how I was to 
get in the harvest, when I heard a light tapping 
at the door. Up I jumps, all of a tremble, and 
laying hold of as fine a bit of timber as ever I 
held in my fist, I slips up the window and looks 
out. There was a big lump of a tramp standing 
at the door. 

‘What’ll you be after?’ says 1. ‘This is no 
time to be takin’ dacent folk out of their beds. 
Away wid you, or I’ll be lettin’ the dog loose 
and givin’ you a taste of the stick.’ 

Then the tramp begins laughin’ all over him. 

‘Ah, go along with you, says he. ‘Is it your- 
self doesn’t know your own mother’s son ?’ 

‘Tom !’ shouts 1. 

‘Whisht, you omadhaun,’ says he. ‘The Yanks 
are all over the place, and if they lay their fingers 
on me without my uniform on I’ll be shot as a 
spy. Open the door quick, and let me in.’ 

‘Well’ says I when he was snug inside, ‘it 
does my heart good to see you, Tom; but 
what’s brought you here at the risk of your 
neck 

‘Oh,’ says he, ‘what would bring me here but 
Norah? I see her face in my dreams, Mike; I 
hear her voice in the wind; and see her and 
speak to her 1 must, for my heart’s just sore for 
a sight of her. The General asked for volunteers 
to find out what the enemy was after, and I— 
knowing the neighbourhood—was chosen before 
all the rest. You must get me a sight of her, 
Mike, for I can’t live without it.’ 

So it came about that at daybreak I weut for 
Norah and brought her across the fields; and we 
passed a company of Yankees lying among the 
wheat—sorrow take them !—and they made game 
of us, thinking we were sweethearts. Norah was 
as white as a sheet, aud her eyes shining like stars, 
and my heart was as heavy as lead for the pure 
love of her, that cared no more for me than the 
grass she was walking on. I couldn’t bear to see 
them meeting, and it was mighty superfluous I 
was feeling altogether; and so I went into the 
barn to look after the beasts, and left them alone 
in the kitchen. 
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Well, I hadn’t been gone five minutes when I 
heard a scream and a scuffle, and I runs out. I 
thought I should have dropped, for there was a 
dozen soldiers standing at the door, and Tom, 
with his hands tied behind him, in the middle of 
them. They hadn’t seen me, so I cut round to 
the back door, and found Norah in the kitchen 
more dead than alive. There was no time for 
talk. 

‘Norah dear,’ says I, ‘there’s a regiment of 
Southerners at Mackenzie’s farm in the wood. If 
you love Tom you'll run like the wind and 
bring them here as quick as the fine legs God 
gave you will carry you. I’ll thry to blandander 
these fellows till you come back ; but remember 
every minute’s worth its weight in gold, and 
Tom’s life hangs on a thread.’ 

The colour come into her cheeks and the light 
to her eyes, and she was off before I’d got the 
words out of my mouth. I’m thinking there’s a 
black spot in every man’s heart. When I saw 
her flying among the bushes and trees like a deer, 
why, God forgive me, I wished, just as long as 
it would take you to twirl a stick round your 
head, that I’d stayed quiet and snug in the barn, 
and let the Yanks go on with Tom’s funeral ; for 
then, you see, I might have married Norah after 
all. I got over it; though, to tell the plain 
truth, the black notion kept trickling through my 
brain during most of the queer time that followed. 
Any way I shouldered a pitchfork, slipped round 
the barn, and came sauntering towards the soldiers 
as easy and cheerful as if I was going to inquire 
after their health. 

‘The top of the morning to you, boys,’ says I. 
‘1 suppose it’s thirsty you are. Have you come 
for a drink ?’ 

There was a long, yellow-faced sergeant in 
charge of them, and he give me a queer look 
out of the corner of his eye. 

‘When we happen to catch people harbouring 
spies,’ says he, ‘have you any notion what we do 
with them ?’ 

‘Shoot ’em, I hope,’ says I. ‘They deserve 
it 

‘We shoot the spies,’ says he, keeping his 
eye on me; ‘but the man that harbours them 
gets his house burnt down and his cattle driven 
off’ 

‘And why shouldn’t he?’ says I as cool as 
a priest at a wedding, though my heart turned 
cold within me and my knees was all of a 
tremble. 

Then he points at Tom, that was standing 
against the wall with his hands and legs tied. 

‘We’re going to shoot the spy,’ says he, ‘and 
then I reckon we’ll put a match to the place 
we found him in,’ 

I fairly laughed out, though, bedad, it was all 
I could do to keep from crying. 4 

‘Him a spy?’ says I. ‘Ah, sure you’re on the 
wrong track entirely. He’s a dacent boy from 


the old country, that’s going to help me in with 
the harvest.’ 

And at that Tom spoke up, and he says: 
‘I am a spy, says he, ‘and proud of it; so 
your harvest ’ll have to wait till the gray coats 
give the Yankees another whipping, when it ’ll 
come in mighty convaynient for the cavalry.’ 

It seems they ’d found some papers on him, and 
he knew 1’d only ruin myself entirely by pretend- 
ing to know him. 

I saw his game, and I played up to him. 

‘You onprincipled blackguard, says I. ‘1’d 
rather burn every field I have than a horse of 
them all should get a straw of it.- Oh, captain 
jewel, says I to the sergeant, ‘sure you’ll not let 
the brigands come rampagin’ around here. If 
their appetites is as powerful as what I’m towld, 
sure it’s mysilf they ’ll be ’atin’ up, bones and all, 
let alone the pigs and the poultry.’ I said it with 
such a face that the soldiers began laughing at me, 
and even the yellow-faced sergeant couldn’t keep 
from grinning. 

‘I’m not a captain,’ says he. ‘I’m a sergeant. 

‘More power to you, sergeant,’ says I. ‘You’ve 
not been rewarded accordin’ to your deserts, 
Shootin’ spies is thirsty work, says I. ‘You’d 
better have a drink before you commince opera- 
tions.’ 

He’d a cold heart in him, that sergeant ; but I 
could see by the twinkle in his eye that I’d 
touched a tender spot in it. They left a man to 
staud sentry over Tom, and they came trampling 
into the house after me. Once inside I fairly played 
with them, for they was just starving, and hadn’t 
had a square meal for a week. I cooked them 
rashers of ham and made them hot coffee and 
cakes ; and, bedad, it was like wolves and not like 
Christians they was eating, and the yellow-faced 
sergeant was the hungriest of them all. 

And whenever I got a chance I’d slip to the 
door and look along the track that ran through 
the wood and across the ford; but never a 
sound could I hear but the splashing of the falls 
higher up the river and the whistling of the birds 
in the trees. Back 1’d go smiling as sweet and 
gentle as if butter wouldn’t melt in my mouth, 
though it was heart-breaking to see the fine ham 
and eggs fading away like snow in sunshine. 
And, oh, the way I humbugged them with jokes 
and stories, and fed them, and sang to them, and 
whistled to them, makes the perspiration pour off 
of: me to this day; and all the time my heart 
was sick within me, and my ears straining for the 
tramp of marching feet, or the clickety-clack of 
the horses’ hoofs along the road. And through it 
all I felt the corner of the sergeant’s cold eye 
boring into me like a gimlet, and I knew he was 
after suspecting me, and that in another minute I 
might be tied up alongside of Tom, and be trying 
to digest the cold lead instead of the fine ham 
and eggs the beasts was guzzling in my own little 
kitchen. 
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‘Sorrow take you, Tom,’ thinks I. ‘Sure you 
might have paid a visit to your sweetheart without 
risking another man’s skin.’ 

And when I thought of the little cabin in County 
Clare, and the poor old father and mother turned 
out on the bleak hillside for want of a trifle of 
rent, and of my own farm in a blaze, and of 
Norah dying an old maid, sure I hardly knew 
whether to cry or go out and give Tom the 
rough side of my tongue for all the foolishness 
he ’d been after. 

The sergeant finished at last, and leaned back 
in his chair, picking his teeth with a fork. . 

‘What’s your name?’ says he. 

‘Michael O’Flynn, colonel,’ says I, thinking a 
little promotion would soothe him. 

‘Well, Mr O'Flynn,’ says he, with an evil grin 
on his yellow face, ‘I’ve got a pleasant surprise 
for you.’ 

‘I’m glad to hear it,’ says I, though my heart 
sank into my boots. 

‘Come outside,’ says he, and we all trooped 
out. 

Tom was still standing with his back to the 
wall, with his chest out and his head up. There 
never was in all this world, I think, a braver man 
than Tom. I felt ashamed of myself when I saw 
him, for I felt as if a stream of iced water was 
beginning to trickle down my back, and my 
knees was shaking beneath me. 

‘Look at him,’ says the sergeant, showing his 
teeth ; ‘look at him close, Mr O’Flynn,’ 

‘I’m lookin’ at him,’ says I 

‘And you don’t recognise him?’ says he. 

‘Him ?’ says I, 

‘Yes, says he. ‘I’ve been comparing your 


features, and I’ve got an idea, Michael, that this 


fine young man is your long-lost brother, as the 
story- books say. Now, I reckon it would be 
playing it pretty low down on you to separate 
two loving brothers that can’t have seen each 
other for many a long year when one doesn’t 
recognise the other.’ 

Then I see he knew all, and the earth and 
the sky seemed to whirl round me, and I saw 
his yellow, grinning face through a kind of mist. 
Tom opened his mouth to speak, but at that very 
minute I heard above the splashing of the falls 
the click-clack of hoofs and the tinkling of steel. 
They weren’t used to the sound of the water, 
and could hear nothing unusual. I looked at 
Tom with a wink, and he shut his mouth again. 
But the sergeant saw the wink too. 

‘Seize him,’ shouts he. 

There wasn’t a minute to lose. 

‘What do you mean?’ says I, picking up my 
stick from behind the door. ‘What do you mean, 
you that’s full to the lips with my illigant ham 
and eggs, by callin’ me the brother of a spy, you 
yellow-faced monkey ?’ 

Well, the soldiers made a rush at me, and I 
gave an hullo, and laid about me with my stick. 


I tell you I just played with them, for they’d 
thrown away their rifles to take me with the 
naked hands—me that could trail my coat through 
the fair at Killaloe and never a one durst step 
on it. Oh, bedad, it’s a fine time I had of it, 
for it was just healthy diversion after the tor- 
ments I’d been enduring inside of me. And Tom 
laughed and shouted : 

‘More power to your arm; Mike. Give it them ! 
Whack! Hurroo!’ 

And it’s the solemn truth I laid half-a-dozen 
of them out before they got a hold of me. But 
no man can say that the Yankees haven’t plenty 
of pluck in them, and in the end they closed 
on me. 

‘Look out, Mike,’ shouts Tom ; ‘look out.’ 

I tried to swing round, but all of a sudden 
my head seemed split in two, and I fell like a 
log ; for one of the ungrateful villains had picked 
up his rifle and given me a whack on the back 
of the head with the butt-end of it. But as I 
fell I heard the horses come thundering through 
the wood, and the yells of the rebels, and the 
shouts of the startled Yankees. 

When I came to my senses Tom and Norah 
was bending over me with their eyes shining 
with love and tenderness, and the rebels was 
slicing and frying the ham in the kitchen, and 
the Yanks was sitting in a row on the ground 
with their arms tied behind their backs like 
trussed fowls. 

‘Are you much hurt, Mike dear?’ says Norah. 

‘No,’ says I, sniffing the smell of the cooking, 
‘but it’s ruined entirely I’ll be if I have the 
honour of entertainin’ the military every day.’ 


THE PASSING OF THE POET. 


On Western skies he gazed, and, lo! 
Beyond the glory and the glow, 
A Vision rose, and fairer grew— 

(O eyes so dust-dimmed hitherto !) 


Through opened gates stole strains of song 

From the triumphant poet-throng. 

Earth’s broken music charms no more— 
(O ears so heedless heretofore !) 


What heavenly lips have kisséd his, 

And left thereon a smile like this? 

What crown doth rest his brow above ? 
(O heart that had not learned to love !) 


What hand hath led him far away, 
By pathways where we may not stray, 
To mansions builded of our God !— 

(O feet that could not find the road !) 


Ah, weary heart, no more distress’d ! 
Ah, anxious mind, for aye at rest ! 
Shall we thus to thy gladness come !— 
(Lost child, who did not know thy home !) 
GrBson. 
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